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Candide and Rasselas morally and literally compared. 





The Means are different, but the End the same. 


$e features which mark the resemblance of Voltaire’s 

Candide and Johnson’s Rasselas are so many and stri- 
king, that it is rather remarkable neither the critic nor the mo- 
ralist have thought them worthy a particular disquisition ; 
more especially as these celebrated performances are considered 
the best of their respective writers, aad seem to challenge a 
parallel. The subject of each, human life, is equally impor- 
tant, and though they both agree as to its misery, yet the mode 
of treating it exhibits a striking contrast in the characters and 
stiles of the two men, and in a happy manner discriminates 
their turn of national thought. There is in the Frenchman a 
conciseness, an elegance, that is inimitable. He is here, as 
usual, evidently above his subject, plays with it as with a toy, 
and his narration sparkles with the sallies of an active and 
sprichtly imagination. 

We are hurried away not less by the variety, novelty, and 
rapid succession of the incidents, than charmed by the viva- 
city of the diction. A burst of merriment is sure to follow 
the most atrocious actions. Hence, neither the sufferings of 
Candide, nor those of his acquaintance, claim more of our 
compassion, than their vices excite our abhorrence. The in- 
veterate prejudices of Pangloss, his pertinacious adherence to 
his favourite maxim in spite of experience, sharpen the shafts 
of ridicule leyelled against him; while the unbounded genero- 
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sity, with the occasional doubts of his pupil, divert, reconcile, 
and endear him to us to the last. His six dethroned kings, 
thongh true to historic fact, serve but as figurants to grace 
the grand carnival masquerade, and the illustrious example 
they turnish of the instability of human grandeur and power 
scarcely strikes us, 

Eveu the insensible depravity of the Dutch sailor, during 
the earthquake, drawn in true costume, fails to raise our detes- 
tation. He too cracks his joke, amid the most tremendous and 
desolating scenes, the groans of the dying, and the mangled 
presence of the dead; and we behold a magnificent and popu- 
jous city, with all lis “ Gorgeous palaces, solcinn temples, and 
claud-capt towers,” buried with its inhabitants, without a groan. 
We indeed remember our own Miss Cunegund, ~— sinile at 
former prejudices, convinced that there are finer castles than 
Thunder Ten Tronk ; and if the want of more hon seventy- 
two armorial quarterings in our escutcheons did not prevent 
‘he union of our first attachments, death, or some other fata- 
Jity, has, in all probability, done it for us. 

And these are among ‘the most serious thoughts Candide of- 
fers to the mind, or recalls to the memory. His actors are a 
kind of harlequins, who undergo such transformations on the 
natural, ‘as we see them on the artificial stage, end our delight 
arises from the same cause in both—the skill with which we 
are deceived. At one time they are wantonly butchered, at 
another solemnly hanged, then they are barned—all for our 
amusement. c 

Such are the magic powers of Voltaire’s wit. How diffe- 
rent are our emotions in reading the Prince of Abyssinia. We 
are barely gratified with a scription of the H: appy Valley, 
permitted a glimpse of ideal bliss, when Rasselas appears. 
Alas! happiness pure and unmixed is not a draught for mortal 
wun. Instantly the valley becomes a prison, and our interest 
in his escape never forsakes us. We sympathise 1 in his dejec- 
tion, climb to the middle of the mount ain, work until light is 
discovered beyond the prominence, and issuing with him to 
the top, in fancy we be thold— The Nile yet a narrow current, 
wandering » beneath us, and we share in the delights of a wider 
horizon. 

With Imlac also, we call to mind the sensations that vibrated 
within us on first beholding “ ‘the expanse of the mighty 
deep.” We embark with bim on the “* World of Waters, 
cast our eyes round with pleasing terror, and imagine we could 
gaze for ever, but soon grow w eary with looking on barreu uni- 
formity.” And while we recognize these images thus reflec “on 
on our memories, “ We enjoy for a moment the powers of 
poet.” Every chapter is, indeed, a moral, and wisdom he on 
in every page. The reasoning shines with all the splendour 
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and force of truth, the periods glow with imagery, aud the 
whole glitters with the decoration of eastern style and phra- 
siology. 

Rasselas has been aptly called a philosophical poem in prose ; 
to which might have been added, the originality of the plan, 
founded on a pursuit after happiness, in order to fix the choice 
of life, terminating in disappointment; enlivened with descrip- 
tious of remote countries, and diversified with tales of remote 
people. it moreover abounds in remarks at once solid and re- 
fined, awful and proivand, often new, and always Just; so that 
the reader, whatever may have been the vicissitudes of his own 
life, is taught the important lesson—To be contented in the 
spliere it has pleased providence to appoint him. 

Voltaire commits himself to the wings of fancy, explores re- 
gions of imaginary nature, and wantons in the description. OF 
men he draws the individual rather than the species, and man- 
ners rather than life. His characters, however, are finely 
drawn, and strongly contrasted, and though he contents hime 
self with a comparatively narrow observation of existence, 
yet is the compass of his hero’s adventures expanded over the 
old and new world. Ever addressing the senses, he is sure to 
please; he “ plays round the head, but comes not to the heart.” 
His reflections, therefore, are few, and even those few mis- 
placed; for how ean we expect morality from him who 
reasons ouly to deride ? 

Johnson, always serious, indulges in stately solemnity ; takes 
a less excursive range, but his descriptions and characters em- 
brace all the modifications of lite and manners, from a court 
to a cottage ; from the nocturnal studies of the learned to the 
diurnal avocations of the peasant; and finally, from the vi- 
gour of youth to the decrepitude of age. ‘The invariable out- 
Jine of human nature is preserved ; the tints of colouring give 
existence to the picture, aud prove the copy’s faithfulness to 
the great original. His delineations are more adapted to meu 
of letters than to the unthinking and vulgar. Thus the 
Frenchman has the most numerous admirers, and the English- 
man the most select. ‘he former delights only; the latter 
biends instruction with amusement; allcan Jaugh with the 
one, but few have seusibility to moralize with the other. Of 
inventive powers, as distinct from the effusions of mere fancy, 
in which Voltaire so much excels, Johnson must claim pre- 
eminence, Voltaire having borrowed his country of LE] Dorado, 
and means of arriving there, partly from history, and partly 
from the Arabian Nights Entertainmeats., Lt is the Happy 
Valley ia a larger seaie, and affords a curious coincidence of 
desiga in both writers, that they should illustrate by the same 
kind of fiction, the inevitable satiety attending all earthly en- 
joyments. blow far the Happy Valley surpasses El Dorado ju 
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richness, and truth of colouring, the readers of both may de- 
termine.* 

Of the characters, if Voltaire presents a fastidious critic in 
Pococuvante, Johnson furnishes the model of a poet in Imlac; 
if the former draws a bigoted philosopher, the latter offers a 
wise and happy man. Where contrasts abound, more exam- 
ples would be tedious. Yet the matchless portrait of the astro- 
nomer in Rasselas must not pass without particular notice ; it 
is the very anatomy of a diseased mind, and will serve as a 
perpetual warning against “ the dangerous prevalence of ima- 
gination.” As to style, both are models in their different 
ways, and alike demand equal admiration, The performance 
of Voltaire is a satire on the philosophy of Leibnitz, embel- 
lished with the most poignant, and sometimes malignant sar- 
-asms on humanity, with which profligacy itself could have ate 
tired it; that of Johnson, an affecting, but true resemblance 
of man’s frailties, his weaknesses, and wants, such as he really 
is, without the broad mirth of unfeeling humour to hide them. 
The concluding paragraphs are contemplative and sad, and 
nothing but the hope that offers of perfect happiness in ano- 
ther world, can coimpensate for the wretchedness we have seen 
experienced in this. It must, after all, be confessed, that 
though the Frenchman places every thing in a ludicrous point 
of view, the Englishman throws a sombre cast over his picture, 
that accords with his constitutional melancholy, and native at- 
mosphere. Yet it is somewhat remarkable that both should 
leave the mind ina kind of suspence. Candide is in doubt at 
the last whether all is not for the best ; and Rasselas finding 
throughout the various conditions of men happiness no where 
to be found, without fixing his choice of lite, determines to 
return to Abyssinia. The grave and saturnine may safely so- 
Jace themselves with Candide, but the frolic and the gay would 
do well to attend to the history of Rasselas. 

B. 


* Johnson wrote Rasselas in seven evenings, to defray his mother’s 
funeral expences—See Buswell’s Life of Johnson. What length of 
time Voltaire employed on Candide is unknown. The scholar may 
amuse himself by comparing the Happy Valley with other descriptions 
of the like kind—the Gardens of Alcinous, the Horti Adonis, Milton’s 
Paradise, Ke. 





Humbold’s Observatioits on the Gymnotus Electricus, or Electric 
kel, 


HE terror and dislike which the Indians of South-Ame- 
rica shewed to encounter the shock of the gymnotus, op~ 
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posed an insurmountable obstacle to the wishes of our author, 
to have live fish brought to his lodgings at Calabozo ; so that 
he was reduced to the necessity of repairing to the pond where 
the gymnoti inhabit, to assist at the fishing, and to make his 
observations on the spot. He was, accordingly, conducied by 
a party of Indians, to Caro de Beza, a stagnant muday poud 
of water; and there the scene which ensued no less surprised 
than entertained our travellers; for the ladians began their 
preparation for catching the gymnoti, by driving about tainty 
halt-brokea horses and mules into the water, the banxs of 
which they guarded, and then, by means of their cries, their 
poles and harpoons, endeavoured to prevent the reireat of tue 
horses, reluctantly forced to enter the pool. ‘The intention of 
this stratagem, it seems is, that in the battle which ensues be- 
tween the gymunoti and the horses, the former, by the repeated 
discharges of their electric organs, may so fur exhausi the 
power of their shocks, as to be aiterwards more safely and ea- 
sily caught and dragged on shore. 

‘Accordingly, no sooner had the cattle been driven into the 
water, than the gymuoti, enraged at the intrusion, began hos- 
tilities by discharging their batteries through the breasts and 
bellies of the enemy, with such trequency and force, as soon 
completely to overpower both horses and mules. Allappeared 
stunned and alarmed ; some fell down, aad often disappeared 
for a while beneath the surface of the water. ‘Two were fairly 
drowned ; and some whi, in spite of the vigilance of the by- 
standers made their escape, sunk down on the bauk, enteebied 
and benumbed. 

When the battle had continued about a quarter of an hour, 
the eels became in their turn exhausted, and their electric 
strokes more and more feeble ; while the cattle, sensible of the 
weakness of the enemy, recovered from their panic, and re- 
newed the combat, ‘tll the gymnoti fled before the horses, and 
approached the banks, where they were easily seized and 
dragged on shore by the line and harpoon. 

The electric stroke communicated by a gymnotus in fall vi- 
gour is sulliciently powerful to stun the sensibility, and paralyse 
the muscular powers of a horse; and such a stroke passed 
through the belly and chest, would, in the cpinion of our ob- 
server, be sufficient to killa man, The stroke received by him 
from the comparatively exhausted fish, when first dragzed on 
shore, exceeded in force any he had ever experienced from a 
Jarge Leyden phial completely charged, On another oceasion, 
the succussion having passed through the lower extremitics, he 
suffered severe pains in the knees, and in almost every joint, 
during the whole day. ‘The kind of sensation which accom 
panies the stroke of the gymnotus, is, he remarks, somewhit 
different from that received from.an electric condueter fromm 
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Leyden phial, or from the voltaic pile. The difference, though 
distinguishable at all times, is still more remarkable in the 
strokes of the fish considerably exhausted. A sort of thrilling 
vibratory sensation is propagated along the touching extre mity, 
and_.is succeeded by a disagreeable numbness. It seems to be 
this peculiar sensation that ‘has conferred on the gymnotus the 
names of tremblador, and anguille tremblant in the Spanish and 
French settlements. 

{t was observed by Humboldt, and by Gay Lusac, that the 
torpedo yields strokes only when the electric orgaus are 
touched ; that the stroke is more severe when the whole hand 
is applied, than when the animal is touched with a single finger; 
and that when it strikes it is observed to move couvulsively its 
pectoral fins. But from every part of the body of the gym- 
notus indifferently strokes may be obtained, as powerful too 
from the application of a single finger as of the whole hand; 
and when the animal strikes, no perceptibie motion can be ob- 
served. i 

If the brain be destroyed, or the head separated from the 
body of the gymnotus, the power of communicating shocks 
is instantly lost; and though the apparatus remains otherwise 
entire, no electric phenomenon can be observed. Nay, the 
muscles seem now unexcitable, even by artificial galvanic com- 
binations ; for no contractions were observable on arming them 
in the usual way with zinc and silver; the heart alone could be 
thus excited. 





QUEEN’s BIRTH-DAY CEREMONIES, 


| ER majesty having completed her 65th year on the 19: 
of Ma iy, 1809, held a drawing-room ou Thursday, the 
18th of January, 1810, as usual, to receive the congratulations 
of the nobility and persons of distinction on the occasion. 
About half past twelve o’clock, ber majesty, the Princesses 
Augusta, Elizabeth, Mary, and Charlotte of Wales, left the 


Queen’s-paluce, escorted by a party of the life guards, and 
proceeded io the apartmenis of the duke of Comberland, in 
St. James’s-palace, where her majesty aud the princesses 


dressed, in consequence of that part of the palace destroyed 
by fire not having been rebuilt. 


rr 


Phe archbishop of Canterbury was then admitted into the 


presence of hicr majesty, aad delivered an ode of congratula- 
tion upon the return of the day. The royal party afterwards 
proceeced to the grand council chamber, when the ode was 





performed, acopy of which is given in the poetical part of this 
nunmoer. 

At the court. there were present. besides her maicsty— 
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The dukes of York, Clarence, Kent, Cumberland, Sussex, 
and Gloucester ; the Princesses Augusta, Elizabeth, and Mary ; 
the princess of Waies, the duchess of York, and Princess 
Sophia of Gloucester; the archbishop of Canterbury, the 
archbishop of York. 

The Prince Castelcicala, duke of Brunswick, and nearly 
all the principal nobility and gentry of both sexes in town. 

The following were among the presentations to her ma- 
jesty :— 

The countess of Coventry, Mrs. Pinkney ; Earl Harrowby, 
the bishop of Chester, on his promotion ; the lady mayoress, 
by the countess of Portsmouth ; earl of Mountcashel ; Sir W. 
Cockburn ; the bishop of Bangor, on bis translation from 
Chester ; Sir Sidney Smith, the earl of Lindsey, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Cochrane, Lady Sidney Smith, the lord mayor, the 
sheriffs of London and Middlesex, the Hon. D. M. Erskine, 
on his return from his mission to the United States of America; 
Viscountess Wellington ; Sir G. Ouseley, &c. &e. Kc. 

‘ The following may serve for specimens of the dresses : 

Her majesty —Green velvet petticoat, richly embroidered 
in real gold, jessamine flowers with a beautiful border, com- 
posed of gold shells, encircled with wreaths ot spangles and 
beads of burnished gold ; the mantle of gold velvet tissue, 
with an uncommonly rich border of embroidery ; head-dress 


of diamonds. 

Princess of Waies—A court train of rich white and gold 
satin figuied in gold ; lilies fancifully embroidered ail round 
with beautiful coloured foil border, forming bullrusbes and 
Jeaves ; the head of the rush superbly set round with diamonds, 
which had a most brilliant effect. Petticoat of rich white 
satin embroidered to correspond ; body and sleeves of rich 
rus velvet, studded all over with large diamonds. The 
drapery and pocket-holes supported by a costly wreath of 
diamonds. ‘This dress was exceedingly admired for the rich- 
ness and brilliant effect produced. THead-dress of superb 
diamonds and ostrich plumes. 

Princess Augusta.—Green velvet petticoat, richly embrote 
dered with silver, the border composed of sheils in burnished 
and dead silver, interspersed with sea-weed, the drapery of 
beautiful lace, with wreaths of silver, oak, and acorns, ued up 
with silver curd and tassels ; body and train of silver velvet 
tissue, trimmed with real silver lace ; head-dress, diamonds 
and featiners 

Princess Elizabeth.—A dress of brown and gold ; the right 
side of the diess a large triangular drapery extending across 
the front, composed of rich gold tissue, bordered with gold 
shells and bunches of holly leaves, tastefully variegated and 
contuasted with dead and bright foil, bouillon, Xe. and 
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ornamented in festoons, with rich gold cords and tassels, 
Smaller draperies in brown velvet, elegantly embroidered and 
placed in different directions, completed this magnificent dress, 
‘The ground work gold shelis and spangles, with a rich border 
of plaited foil and spangled fringe, as a termination. Robe 
brown and gold tissue, ornamented with gold point lace and 
diamonds. 

Princess Mary.—A dress of garter blue velvet, superbly 
embroidered with gold; a magnificent drapery of an oval 
form, terminating in a point on the left side, formed the most 
striking part of this elegant dress. The ground work spangled 
in stars, the border of mtassy foil, like bunches of ribbon, and 
knots tying together large bouquets of garden and water 
lilies, snow-drops, and various fancy flowers, elegantly drooping 
over a rich border in festoons of spangles. Lighter draperies 
of the same form, but diversified in the borders and embroidery, 
and fastened under the larger drapery, formed the coup Jail 
of this splendid dress ; bottom of the petticoat a broad border 
in festoons of foil, with bunches of sea-weeds. Robe garter 
blue, and gold tissue, ornamented with gold point lace and 
diamonds. 

The duchess of York—was dressed most magnificently in 
a petticoat of Persian brown velvet, richly embroidered in the 
eastern style ; the ground a shower of stars in matted gold; a 
mosaic in oriental gold, in variety of shades, round the bottom 
of the petticoat and left side drapery. The right side drapery, 
arich Persian gold net with a deep fringe of gold Turkish 
wheat, and looped up with a new style of tassels and cord 
composed of wheat. The train of the same colour, trimmed 
with very deep gold fringe ; body and sleeves covered with 

Srussels lace and diamonds. Head-dress, ostrich feathers and 
diamonds, 

Princess Sophia of Gloucester—wore a white satin petticoat, 
richly embroidered with silver; crimson satin train, embroi- 
dered and ornamented with silver. Head-dress, feathers and 
diamonds. 

Princess Caste!cicala.—A dress of orange satin, ornamented 
with drapery of black Jace, and finished with elegant orange 
and black cords and tassels, Robe black velvet trimmed, to 
correspond with the dress. 

Countess of Liverpool wore a petticoat of grey crape over 
one of silk, with border of silver lace ; draperies and train of 
Persian velvet, beautifully embroidered in silyer spangles and 
cord, elegantly looped up with rich silver cords and tassels ; 
body and sleeves of Brussels lace, superbly ornamented with 
diamonds. 

Countess of Coventry—A superb dress of violet and 
browa velvet, richly embroidered with wreaths of ivy-leaf and 
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gold ; draperies with rich border of ivy in matted gold, 
ornamented with bullion rope and tassels. Head-dress, feathers 
and diamonds. ‘ 

Lady Arden.—White crape petticoat, spotted all over with 

old lilies, and embroidered all round with garter velvet, and 
gold border ; pocket-holes and drapery fancifully embroidered 
to correspond. Train of rich garter velvet, trimmed all round 
with gold fancy trimming. 

Duchess dowager of Leeds.—A superb petticoat of white 
crape richly embroidered in real silver, with a border embroi- 
dered on crimson velvet, in a style perfectly unique and 
beautiful; draperies richly embroidered and tastefully festooned 
with bunches of silver laurel and brilliant tassels ; body and 
train of crimson velvet trimmed with silver point; head dress, 
Caledonian cap of crimson velvet, diamonds, and ostrich 
feathers. 

Countess of Lindsay.—A white satin petticoat, richly embroi- 
dered at the bottom; on the left side white satin, elegantly 
embroidered in silver vandyke, and chains of massy silver ; on 
the right side, two points to correspond, ground-work of 
spangles, the draperies elegantly relieved with rich cords and 
tassels ; body and train to correspond ; head-dress, diamonds 
and feathers. 

Dowager countess of Mansfield.—-Body and train of purple 
crupe, trimmed with point lace and gold ; petticoat of the 
same, intermixed with draperies of satin, fastened up with a 
purple and gold rouleau from the draperies, suspending gold 
cords and tassels. 

The Countess Frederique d’Oyenhaussen.—Petticoat of 
white satin covered with crape, richly ornamented with gold, 
and an elegant’ Persian border, edged with scarlet, and fastened 
with gold loops ; pocket-holes richly trimmed to correspond, 
tied up with wreaths of carmine and damask roses ; robe of 
scarlet cloth, edged with gold and fine shell lace. Head-dress 
of singularly new and elegant form, rich gold upon a scarlet 
ground, studded with precious stones, and a plume of white 
feathers, 

Countess of Macclesfield.—A scarlet and gold tissue robe, 
trimmed with scarlet and geld, point lace, &c. petticoat of 
white satin, almost covered with adrapery of Indian gold tissue, 
edged round with scarlet and gold fringe, and fastened with 
large circular embossed gold plates, rich gold cords and tisse!s. 
Head-dress, a fine plume of scarlet and gold feathers, with 
coronet and bandeau of diamonds. 

Countess of Harcourt.—A ruby velvet robe and petticoat, 
most magnificently einbroidered with gold, and ornamented 
with fine gold embossed plates, elegantly arranged, and had a 
most splendid effect; her ladyship’s turban was of crimson 
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velvet, richly embroidered with gold to correspond with the 
dress. The head-dress, plume of white fi athers, and profusion 
of diamonds. 

Countess of Uxbri’ge.—An azure-blue velvet petticoat; 
draperies trimmed with rich point lace and sable tur ; ; body 
and train to correspond. 

The lady mavoress.—A_ beautiful beaten of violet velvet and 
silver, richly embroidered in wreaths F oxk leaves and arrows, 
ornamented with bullion robes and silver doves. Head- dress, 
feathers and diamonds. 

Lady St. John.—Pomona green velvet, richly embroidered 
with wreaths of gold ivy, edged with aniigue fringes of gold, 
festooned with gold, bullion ropes and tassels; head-dress, 
feathers,and a profusion of diamonds 

Lady Perth—Rich morone’ velvet, superbly embroidered 
round the petticoat and traiu with gold lame, with beautiful 
clusters of beads, and different shades of chenille intermixed ; 
the front very tastefully covered with save; body and sleeves 
to correspond ; pockets also tastefully ornamented with a 
large gold tassel; head-dress of morone velvet richly em- 
broidered, with a plume of feathers, and diamonds in front. 

Lady Dundas.—An elegant white and gold embroidered 
petticgat, ruby velvet draperies, tastefully ornamented with 
gold hy: icinths, which had a novel and m: ignificent effect; 
ruby velvet train, trimmed with gold to correspoud. Her 
ladysuip wore a profusion of diamonds. 

Hon. Miss Vernon.—A ruby coloured velvet petticoat, 
superbly embroidered in wreaths of chinasters at the bottom; 
a large drapery on the Icft side to correspond ; the pocket 
draperies embroidered the same, a point across the petticoat, 


“Ae P 7 ; 7 ony 
which had a’most elegant effect ; the whole was beautifully 





ornamented with rich tassels, [lead-dress, diamonds and 
feathers. 

Hon. Miss Dashwood.—A white satin petticoat, richly 
embroidercd at the bottom with silver roses, thisties, and 
pen pod draperies of royal purple, embroidered 
pond, f torus {v likewise groups of the saine, inte: versed with 
waves of silver ; the draperies clustered with bouquets of silver 
roses, thistles, and shamrock; body and train of purple 
satin, trimmed withsilver. Llead-dress, diamonds aud feathers. 

Lady Isabella Vhynne-—A white satin petticoat, with a 
border of deep vaadyke in gol 
down trinming ; draperies of white satin, with a superb border 


of laurel in solid gold: work and spang cs, edged Bers the 
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aradise-down; double draperie of spangled gold: crape train 
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of ferre d Keypte figured velvet, trimmed with col ay ‘The 


novel beauty of this magnificent trimming added consi lerably 
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to the elegant efiect of this dress. 
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y Sidney Smith.—A white satin petticoat with a tasteful 

eral termixed with beads ; draperies of white 
crape, with festoons ric ily embroidered in beads and chenille, 
on white satin, with elegant bead tassels to correspond ; train 
of rich white satin, most elegantly embroidered in white beads, 
with a-most beautiful aigrette of diamonds. Head-dress, 
white ostrich feathers and diamonds, diamond necklace and 


t 


fen 
aad 


eur-rings. 

Hon. Mrs. Pinkney (the American ambassador’s lady). 
Geranium velvet, superbly embroidered in silver drapery, 
festooned with rich bullion rope and tassels; train of geranium 
velvet and richly embroidered in silver, which had a magnificent 
efiect. Head-dress, feathers and diamonds. 

The Hon. Mrs. Perceval—White crape and silver spotted 
petticoat, and drapery fancifully embroidered in topaz colour 
and silver embroidery. Body, sleeves, and train of rich topaz 
coloured satin, ornamented with silver, and trunmed with rich 
point lace. 

Miss Trefusis.—Robe and petticoat, white satin, with white 
crape draperies, trimmed with silver fringe, and elegantly 
Jooped up with chains and embossed plates of silver rich cord 
and tassels. 

The Ladies Legge.—Ancient dresses of English costume, 
rich, elegant, and youthful: tunics were of rose-coloured satin 
superbly ornamented with gold, which were relieved with 
white satin petticoats, covered with an elegant real gold net. 

Lady Lucas.—Petticoat white satin, and crape in stripes of 
purple and gold; rich border of gold net-work on purple edged 
with gold lace, gold tassels and cords ; train purple velvet, 
trimmed with rich secllop gold lace and fine point. Head- 
dress, purple velvet, white satin and gold, with diamonds, and 
white ostrich plume. 

Hon. Mrs. Ariadne Everton,—Petticoat of orange colour 
satin, covered alternately with stars of* bright silver, aud 
relieved with a profusion of lesser ones in dead silver ; the 
drapery bordered a fa Gree, in silver spangles, beaded with a 
rich swan fur; body asd train orange colour satin, sleeves 
covered wiih rich point lace.  Head-dress, diamonds and 
feathers. 

Hon. Mrs. Ryder.—-A dress of pink satin, elegantly orna- 
mented with bla 
and diamonds. 

The drawing-room closed about half-past four o'clock, 


when her majesty and the priacesses returned to the Que n’s- 


“tiga i ert Saree de) 
ck lace and silver. biead-dress of pink feathers 


palace. 
In the evening, their majesties had a select party to tea and 


o>? 


' 
cards. 


QO 2 The 
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The Princess Charlotte of Wales remained in the duke of 
Cumberland’s apartments ’till about half-past three. 





THE ILLUMINATIONS. 


Her majesty’s tradespeople vied with each other in their 
usual demonstrations of loyalty and gratitude. 

White’s, Brookes’s, Boodle’s, and the Cocoa-tree Subscription 
House, in St. James’s-street, exhibited the usual devices— 
C. R. a crown, star, and festoons, occupied the whole front of 
each of those premises. 

The union club, in St. James’s-square, was of a corresponding 
taste. 

The marquis of Wellesley, at Apsley-house, Hyde-park- 
corner, made a magnificent display. On the wall, in the fore- 
court, appeared C. R. and festoons, surmounted by a grand 
triumphal arch, extending jhe whole length of the building ; it 
was composed whoily of variegated lamps. 

Covent Garden Theatre was very superb ;—C. R. a crown, 
star, festoons, and radiant arches of lamps. 

The Drury-lane company, at the Lyceum entrance, in the 
Strand, displayed their accustomed liberality. 

The Opera-house was also brilliantly illuminated. 





THE OLD BACHELOR’s COMPLAINT. 


To tue PRinTER. 
Str, 

i Am induced to make my unfortunate case known to you, 
more from a desire of having it made public, than with any 
hope of its meeting your sympathy or condolence ; so far, in- 
deed, am I from cherishiag any expectation of the kind, that 
{ make no doubt but you will be one of the first to raise an 
outcry against, and in enthusiastic terms warn females to bes 
ware of all such bypocritical deceivers, especially when you 
Jearn that Lam one of those odious wretches, so much de- 
spised by the ladies, yclept an old bachelor. Having set out 
in life with innumerable prejudices and highly exalted notious 
of female excellence, it is not to be wondered at that I re- 
mained in a state of celibacy to the age of thirty; or, that 
having attained to years of discretion, [ shauld be still more 
cautious in my choice of a wife. In fact, | saw so much Je- 
vity, extravagance, and impiety, in the gay circles of London, 
that | formed a prudent resolution of retiring into the country, 
there to select a female companion, whose mind and manners 
were 
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were pure as her native air; this determination was soon after 
strengthened by the pressing solicitations of a friend, who re- 
sided at E —, and with whom I had, from my youth, kept 
up aconfidential correspondence. After bantering me on my 
fastidiousness with regard to the fair, which had so long con- 
demned me to a state of single blessedness, he added, “ I have 
been fortunate enough to discover a lady who, I think, is ex- 
actly to your taste; and, without any elaborate encomiums, I 
will proceed to sum up those qualifications which, I know, 
will have most weight in your estimation; briefly then, she is 
industrious, pious, frugal, and good tempered, with unblemished 
character, and agreeable person.” 

I was particularly struck with this concise description, and 
undertook the journey with all the alacrity of an expecting 
Jover ; for I bad worked up my imagination to such an antici- 
pation of domestic felicity, that I really believed myself ena- 
moured of the lady, before [ had formed the slightest idea of 
her person. During my journey, I amused myself with draw- 
ing her picture in “ my mind’s eye ;” and when I arrived at 
E-——.,, and was favoured with an introduction, I was much 
pleased to find that, though none of my pictures were like- 
nesses, she was no sufferer by comparison. 

[ managed well enough to make myself agreeable to the 
lady, and, by favour of my friend’s encomiums, was equally 
well received by her parents; I found, however, that my friend 
had indiscreetly dropped hints that [ could have wished him 
to have suppressed ; bat, as it all passed off as mere badinage, 
and I felt more than half inclined to turn the jest into reality, 
I sutiered the family jokes to pass unnoticed. 

[ was not backward at perceiving that a plot against my li- 
berty was carrying on among them, for in every invitation 
with which I was favoured throughout the neighbourhood, mv 
naine was always coupled with that of Louisa Bateman. If f 
absented myself from her father’s house a single day, the most 
pressing solicitations importuned me from every member of the 
family. If we walked out, Louisa was always consigned to 
my protection ; and if we spent an evening at home, I must 
be placed in the chair next to that which she occupied. Iown 
this arrangement gave me more pleasure than uneasiness ; the 
young lady was unassuming and gentle, received my attentions 
with good humour, and expressed her sentiments in general 
with so much candour and simplicity, that it was impossible to 
suspect her of any artifice or dissimulation, 

Things continued in this train for about six weeks, when one 
day the old gentleman, her father, took upon hii to inquire 
what my intentions were respecting bis daughter. [ was at 
first a littke embarrassed by the question, and, after some hesi- 
tation, assured him that | had a high respect for the family, 
and 
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and particular esteem for Miss Bateman, but that our acquain- 
tance was of too recent a date to permit ny making just yet 
any positive decision ; I scrupied not, however, to assure him 
that | entertained no dishonourable views, but, upon a farther 
acquaintance, would candidly make known wy wishes and in- 
tentions. Bateman did not appear quiic satisfied with this an- 
swer, and insinuated something about his dauzhter’s re putation 
suffering, and the disadvantage a young woman Iaboured un- 
der, who was supposed to be engaged. To free him from this 
anxiety, L launched out into warm encomiums of Louisa’s me- 
rit, and undesignedly impressed hin with the notion that I 
was desperately in Jove. 

From that time [ found myself completely entangled, and 
was couvineed that it was absolutely necessary to come toa 
decision. To this purpose, [ began to scrutinize her conduct 
more closely than | had hitherto presumed to do; and soon 
discovered one unfavourable trait in her character, which, in 
my opinion, counteracted every other attraction. The mind 
of Louisa was uncultivated and weak ; a love of idle gossiping 
superseded every desire of improvement, and | perceived, 
with regret, that it had taken root too deeply ever to be exadi- 
cated by admonition or reproof. ‘The most trivial oceyrrences 
that passed in her own family were carried to her female neizh- 
bours, and even what passed between ourselves was repeated, 
with a thousand ridiculous exaggerations. This fault, however 
trivial it may appear to a person unconcerned, betrays a degrce 
of folly and indelicacy severely reprehensible, and toa mau of 
my humour is parucularly disgusting. Not content with 
merely observing this error, | pointed it out to Louisa in very 
forcible terms, and was much chagrined to find that she con- 
sidered me impertinent and overbearing ; aad, in shor, be- 
haved so ridiculously childish ou the occasion, that L was pro- 
yoked to an absolute rupture. 

Instead of that diguified reserve, which should mark a wo- 
man’s conduct in such peculiar circumstances, I soon found 
that Louisa, considering herself aggrieved, had made a circuit 
of the town, and represented me to all her feinsle acquaintance 
as the most unprincipled of men; in short, L gathered suiii- 
cient from all quarters to convince me that, although my cha- 
yacter may have suffered in partial estimation, L have reason 
to congratulate myself on escaping a matrimonial snare, which 
must have entspgied my happinessfor ever. In short, | can 
conceive no evil greater, than that of, being tied to a wife who 
makes every domestic occurrence a subject of animadversion 
for her neighbours; there ave so many, ill-advigers, caluimnia- 
iors, and busy bodies, in every country town, that a reasonable 
man may justly dread to place his honour and .peace of mind 
in the keeping of a woman, so credulous, weak, and impru- 
dent, 
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dent, as Louisa Bateman. At the same time, I cannot but ex- 
press my indignation at the ungenerous advantage taken of a 
young man, who, with the best intentions, seeks to make him- 
self agreeable to one p irticular female 5 it is only by familiar 
intercourse that her real character and disposition is to be 
known, and it is particularly hard that this knowledge is not to 
be obtained without subjecting him to the odious imputation 
of villainy and deceit. Far from my heart is the base imten- 
tion of seeking to trifle with any woman's peace of mind, but 
it is equally due to myself to be hurried into no connection 
which my serious judgment condemns. How far these senti- 
nents may meet your approbation, I cannot pretend to say ; 
but L trust the publication of them will prove my justification 
in the eyes of many, whose good opinion I am solicitous to 
preserve; and prove a useful hint to certain young women, 
who give way to an idle habit of tattling, to their own disad- 
vantage and the injury of others. 
: I am, Sir, your's, Ke. 


PERCIVAL SINGLETON. 





FASHIONS FOR JANUARY. 





Explanation of the beautiful Prints of Fashion, given in the 
First Number of the New Series of La Beile Asseinblee, with 
which we have been favoured hy our London Correspondent. 

ENGLISH COSTUME. 


EVENING DRESS, 


° 
Jacket of pale buff Merino cloth, with antique stomacher, 
J richly embroidered in round toe bottom with a trimming 


to correspond ; green chenille, finished with silk tassels; a fine 
India muslin petticoat and train, embroidered and worn over 
a white satia slip. A Spanish cap of cloth and green satin, 
of the same colour as the dress, ornamented with a loug green 
drooping ostrich feather, bordered similar to the dress. A 
French shawl of ruby coloured silk. Emerald necklace and 
ear-rings. Green kil slippers with silver roses. Limerick 
2! ves. The hair on the forehead in short ringlets, with a long 
theresa curl flowing gracefully over the left shoulder. 

A DESCRIPTION OF SEVERAL DRESSES WORN BY LADIES 

OF DISTINCTION. 


1. A lady of rank and fashion, whom it would be presump- 
tuous to naine, has selected for her winter dress, an olive-green 
6 mantle 
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mantle of Merino cloth, trimmed round the edge with puck- 
ered chesnut-coloured ribbon ; the bonnet composed of satin 
and cloth to correspond, with two small shaced green and 
brown ostrich feathers; this mixture is both novel and ele- 
gant. 

2. A pelisse of purple veivet to fit tight to the shape in the 
wrap form without a band, lined with royal amber, trimmed 
round the bottom and up the front with a border of sable five 
inches in width ; an amber scarf richly fringed, and wove with 
Persian characters, crossed over the bosom and ticd in a bow 
behind ; a Persian turban of satin and velvet, with two flat 
ostrich feathers tipped with orange. Half-boots of yellow 
morocco, edged with sable. Limerick gloves; Angola muff. 

3. An amber velvet mantle with large Parisian hood, lined 
throughout with white satin, edged with a wide bordering of 
swansdown ; round swansdown muff and tippet ; white satin 
and velvet cap, with shaded ostrich feather. Boots trimmed 
with sable. 

4. A pilgrim coat of light drab coloured cloth or satin, 
lined with pink, broad band of velvet, and deep narrow steel 
buckle ; Palemon hat of drab cloth, feathers of the same co- 
Jour dipped with pink. Boots laced with pink. 

5. An olive-brown mantle, lined with pale green satin, em- 
broidered round the edge in a running pattern of hops, tied 
with green cords and tassels; Persian bonnet of split straw, 
trimmed with green, and ornamented with two small round 
ostrich feathers. Boots laced with green, Limerick gloves. 

6. A pale buff or light fawn-coloured cloth mantle lined with 
white, trimmed with swansdown, and swansdown muff; small 
turn-up cottage bonnet of straw, worn over a full border of 
Jace, with demi-wreath of moss rose-buds. Straw bonnets, tie 
Persian cottage in particular, notwithstanding the season, were 
never more worn by women of fashion, as are furs of every 
description. 





PARISIAN FASHIONS. 


A mantle of faded violet, or mulbery-coloured cloth, reach- 
ing to the feet and wrapping entirely round the figure ; embroi- 
dered in silk with a rich deep border of natural flowers ; the 
hood extremely large, thrown much open, reaching to the fall 
of the back and to the points of the elbow, brought very 
forward over the busom, lined with gold coloured satin, 
embroidered in the centre with a bunch of violets, heart’s- 
ease, auricula, or polyanthus, ‘This cloak is lined throughout 
with satin, the facings embroidered to correspoad., A cap of 
white satin and lace, tied down with a worked gold coloured 
q hand- 
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handkerchief, and ornamented with a bunch of auricula. Half 
boots of yellow morocco, trimmed with sable. 

Light green crape dresses with long trains, worn over white 
satin slips, with long sleeves of white crape; the bosom cut 
extremely low, which is covered by a full lace tucker ; the 
back very narrow, cut out in a point between the shoulders, 
embroidered in a silver spray ; the arm holes trimmed round 
with pink or white roses, rather large. Bracelets, necklace, 
and girdle of pink topaz. Ear-rings of coloured gold in the 
form of alamp or balance, suspended from the ear by three 
small gold chains, held up by a little diamond bird, with spread 
wings and eyes of ruby. A small basket of diamonds with 
flowers, represented by coloured gems, is often seen pendant 
from the necklace. The waists are worn of a very moderate 
length, just below the bosom before, but rather longer behind. 
The hair is combed behind the ears in front, twisted or plaited 
with ribbands, pearls, coloured gems, or wreaths of flowers 
placed at the back of the head, one or more light tresses are 
left to play over the shoulders. The fans are of a rich ban- 
quet of flowers painted on tiffany, the light in the leaves and 
flowers, of silver or gold. 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 


Morning dresses are made high in the neck, with lace let in 
on the bosom, in the form of a festoon of flowers, or a bou- 
quet, composed of the most delicate needle-work and lace; 
the sleeves are worked with small sprigs to correspond ; plain 
cambric is now preferred to the French cord. The sashes are 
of muslin, edged with lace. Trains are fashionable, but short 
dresses for convenience, are more general. - Yellow Morocco 
shoes, with a small bunch of jonguilles,- worn in a lace cap 
with a full border, tied witha yellow handkerchief, render this 
a most becoming dress. 

Dinner dresses are mostly made of cloth or stuff, high in the 
neck, with a falling collar of fine embroidered muslin or frill 
of dace; a bouquet of natural flowers in coloured embroidery 
on the bosom, worked round the arm-holes, with a wreath to 
correspond ; long sleeves with lace cuits. 

In the evening, or full-dress, the gowns arte mostly made in 
the frock form, the sleeves long, and the waist much shorter. 
Grace and nature have once more resumed their empire, con- 
sequently the long stays are wholly exploded. Satins, velvets, 
— zauses, and coloured crapes are much worn, but fine 
ndia muslins, embroidered round the bottom, accord best with 
the nymph-like air of our youthful belles, with bouquets in the 
bosom, and flowers on the head placed a la Daphne. Small 
silk jackets, edged with lace, are likewise simply elegant. 

Vol. 50. P Anszer, 
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Answer, by T. Sherwill, at Plympton School, to T. Pearse’s Rebus, inserted 


November 13- 


HE texture, Sir, I think I’ve found, 
And MOHAIR will the same expound. 


*,* Similar answers have been received from J. French, and J. Ball, at 


Evershot school; W. Petherick, of St. Austell; G. W. Jones, and J. 
Jo:es, of North Petherton; B. Carvosso, of Cosawes; J. Kerby, of Hels. 
ton; S. Duck, of South Petherton; a young man of Stoke; S. Tucker, of 
Bugford; J. Woodman, of North Curry; Careline Caines, of Lion’s-gate ; 
C, Caines, at Cerne school; J. C. jun. of Ottery; J. W. of Charmouth; 
J. Hurd, of Honiton; T. Byrt, of Shepton Mallet; and W. Prior, of Hin. 
ton St. George. 





Answer, by G. T. of Plymouth, to D. G,’s Rebus, inserted November 13. 


And that is CORONATION; 
THEM, it doth appear to me, 
Is second in rotation: 


fe first I, trust may distant be, 
A 


And these two words together clesely join’d, 
The CORONATION ANTHEM you will find. 


We have received the like answer from S$. Tucker, of Bugford; J.C. 


jun. of Ottery; W. Prior, of Hinton St. George; S. Duck, of South Pe- 
therton; and J. Ball, at Evershot school. 








An ANAGRAM, by G, W. Fones, of North Petherton. 


XPOSE a name, transpose the same, 

Fam’d bards, if you are inclin’d, 
Negation then, I’II bet you ten 
o one, will be defin’d. i 





4 CHARADE, dy a.young Man of Stoke. 


Y first, if rightly understood, 
4. Is certainly a piece of wood; 
In yonder village, seek and try, 
And there my next you will espy : 
Then join these sitnple parts with carey 
A fortress you will then, declare. 





A CHARADE, by T: Pearse, of Chard. 


rey! fair Flora’s blooming train, 

A scene that’s pleasing there I view, 

Where with great labour, skill, and pain, 
My balmy frst is brought for you, 


Most glorious orb! by thy pale light 

I’ve wander'd’by the murmuring strcam, 
Oft with my fair, altho’ ’twas night, 

‘To contemplate the pleasing scene. 


fire long aid Hymen will appear, 

To wreathe a crown for my fair bride ; 
And-then my pleasing whole you'll view, 
When the true love-Kaot’s firmly ty’d, 

6 


POETRY. 
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For the WeexLty ENTERTAINER. 
ON A YOUNG LADY SLEEPING. 


ELESTIAL seraph! Oh descend 
From Heav’n’s divine abode! 
Eliza’s homely couch attend, 
And be her guardian God! 


From et’r; ill protect her soul, 

._ While thus absorb’d in sleep, 

Nor let the voice of sorrow call 
Her presence forth to weep. 


But when her eyes the light disclose, 
Remove affliction’s rod, 

Let joy succeed her sland repose, 
Oh thou her guardian God! 


tverton, January. R. LOOSEMORE. 





ADDRESS TO IMAGINATION. 


TILL let me own, where e’er I stray, 
Thy all-creative power; 
Alike in pleasure’s flowery way, 
And sorrow’s pensive hour. 


For thou can’st heighten every joy, 
That warms the heart below ; 

Conviction’s fatal pang destroy, 
And give a charm to woe. 


When with accustom’d objects cloy*d, 
No thoughts my bosom cheer, 

Thy magic wand dispels the void, 
And bids new forms appear. 


Thou from the dark can’st call forth light, 
Make flowers in winter flow; 

Thou can’st make all our prospects bright, 
And dissipate each woe, 


Ob! then, upborne on thy bright wings, 
To fancy’s climes I'll scar; 

And quitting all sublunar things, 
Thy richest tracks explore.. 


H. R. W. M. 





THE LAST DEBT PAID. 


i <— Jack, alas! could boast of nought, 
When death knock’d at his portal; 

If nature’s debt had been a groat, 
Jack would have been—im mortal. 
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ODE for the NEW YEAR, 1810, 
By H. J. Pye, Poct-Law eat. 


RE yet, mid Rhedecyna’s bowers, 
[ humbty cail’d the Muses’ flowers, 

By silver Isis’ sedgy side, 

Not ro:img there a classic tide, 

My native meads and groves among, 

As biythe [ tun’d my artless song, 

My fi vey bau'd the haleyon day, 

Crowd with our Sovereign’s opening sway, 
An pour’d the verse to that auspicious morn, 
Which plac’d on Britain’s throue a Monarch Britain-born. 


Raptur’d I pour the verse again, 
To hai the British Monarch’s lengthen’d reign, 
To celebrate the rising year, 
In which a King to Brita dear 
Bids every British breast with grateful lay 
Bicss the tentir lustre of his lenient sway ; 
For while 1 sirike the votive lyre, 
The thrilliugs of the trembling wire 
Are lost amid the sweiling notes of praise, 
Which with accordant voice a grateful people pays, 


From Thule’s hyperborean reign, 
"To where upon the Southern main. 
sellerns frowns—to where the Atlantic roars, 
O verdant Enn, ’gainst thy western shores, 
The peeans loud of exuit.uon nse, 
Wafiiig anation’s plaudits to the skies : 
An: wurle the hailow’d rites of prayer and praise 
To Heaven’s high .brone their grateful incense raise, 
Milo cuarity, with libera: hand, 
Spreads her biest influence o’er the smiling land ; 
With genial current far and wide, 
Flows of benevoence the copious tide, 
Gratetul, the boon, while shonting myriads sec, 
That dries afflictiou’s tear, aud sets the captive free. 


‘Tho’ looking back thro’ many an age 
Since gbert first our Saxon sires obey’d 
No king recorded stands on history’s page 
So jong, who England’s golden seeptre sway’d,* 
O set, through many a rolling year, 
Loug! iong! may Albion's joylul race 
Behold a crown, to freedom sacred, grace 
‘Ye man they love—the Sovereign they revere. 


Tho’ seated onher rocky throne, 
Gurt by her navy’s adamantine zone, 
Britannia rears sublime her dauntless head, 
Amid the storms of war that round her spread ; 
Yet by a generous Monarch he possess’d, 
The first great obyect of lis patriot breast. 

May every balerul vapoar tly 

Tact heavs maiignant now o’er Europe’s sky, 
Juf. val d:scord’s won tempest cease, 
Anc Georce’s sun decline in giory and in peace! 


* Though, to reckoa from the accession to the demise, Henry UI. reigned 
nominally 50, and Edward ILL. 90 years; yet, as the first acceded at nine + cars 
of ave, width: List «1 fyarteen, they did not either of them, in fact, reign os long 
as his present Majesty las now reigued. 











